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men" and "horse men" in the moments of varying degrees
of danger, and they react accordingly. The man with "horse
nerves," so to speak, often has great self-control, while the
man with "mule nerves" has less need to conceal inward
emotions.
This horse-and-mule simile comes from personal observa-
tion of these animals under fire. Horses are nervous and ter-
rified. Mules are not. I recall an occasion in Picardy, not long
before our taking of Cantigny, when two horses and a mule
on an ammunition cart were killed by a direct hit from a
German shell. The horses struggled in their death throes and
accepted death with a challenge. On the other hand, our
mule dispensed with reflexes, and simply called it a day.
Man's reactions in battle or under fire, it would appear,
are individual, and his outward behavior is gaged by the
human power to master nerves. Once on the Marne in the
summer of 1918, when the Germans had broken through the
French on the Chemin des Dames, and were pouring down
toward Chateau-Thierry, two French officers, a fellow cor-
respondent and I were making an inspection within the
lines of the American Third Division. German bombing
planes appeared, laid a few powerful eggs, and disappeared
down the river towards Chateau-Thierry. Everything was
confusion.
The members of our party left the dugout in which
we had taken shelter and began to walk down the road.
Suddenly, from nowhere, a German fighting-plane zoomed
out of the sky, and turned its machine-gun loose in our direc-
tion. Bullets kicked up dirt within a few feet of us. Two
members of our group had sensed the danger and had scram-
bled from the road to dodge the machine-gun fire. The other
two, having assumed that the plane was an Allied machine
within its own lines, narrowly escaped death. They realized